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INSIDE  N.I. 

MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN  S REPORT 


August  2002  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons  have  applied 
for  membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  October  1,  2002,  their 
membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2633-MT  John  Effmger,  34  Graeser  Acres,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63146-5537 

(General) 

2634  James  A.  Vorel 

(Roman  & Medieval  Coins) 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 


The  following  books  are  new  to  the  Library: 
From  the  William  E.  Benson  Estate 


UQ48.RodK:1989:PMFI 

RODGERS,  KERRY/CANTRELL,  CAROL 
Paper  Money  of  Fiji  Islands 
Pub.  1989,  132pp,  illus. 

US30.GwyJ:R977:DRGBN 

GWYNNE,  JOHN  A./DAY,  CLARENCE  S. 

The  descriptive  register  of  genuine  bank  notes  for  the  detection  of 
spurious  and  altered  bills,  containing  accurate,  elaborate  and  plain 
descriptions  of  the  notes  issued  by  every  bank  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

1977  reprint  of  1862  work,  168pp,  not  illus. 
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GALETOVIC,  JOSE/BENAVIDES,  HECTOR  R. 
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Pub.  1973,  67pp,  illus. 

KB30.LegA:1976:PP 

LEGARDA,  ANGELITA  GANZON  DE 

Piloncitos  to  pesos.  A brief  history  of  coinage  in  the  Philippines 
Pub.  1976,  84pp,  illus. 

AA40.GaeP:1926:WWSMM 
GAETTENS,  PHIL  R. 

Warum  und  wie  sammelt  man  munzen  und  medaillen? 

A brief  illustrated  history  of  the  origin  of  coins  and  medals. 

Pub.  1 926,  20  pages  with  accompanying  plates. 
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BA65.DonT : 1965:  AAGRCM 

DONALDSON,  THOMAS  L. 

Ancient  architecture  on  Greek  and  Roman  coins  and  medals. 

Pub.  1965,  361  pp,  w/plates. 

AA40.HarM:R861  :MMPM 

HARPER’S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

Making  money  at  the  Philadelphia  mint  and  the  American  bank  note 
company. 

Reprint  of  1861  and  1862  articles,  36pp,  illus. 

VM30.SowN:1975:HCC 
SOW  ARDS,  NEIL 

The  Handbook  of  Check  Collecting 
Pub.  1975,  97pp,  illus. 

UM45.SteC:1985:TB 

STEWART,  CHARLES 
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Pub.  1985,  126pp,  illus. 

UB30.JonI:1969:MFA 

JONES,  IVOR  WYNNE 
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Pub.  1969,  64pp,  illus. 

US20.RaRa:1976:SP 

RATHJEN,  RAYMOND  H. 

Security  Printers 
Pub.  1976,  38pp,  not  illus. 

UA30.NaBo:  1971  :GMSUS 

NATHORST-BOOS,  ERNST 

Gemensamma  motiv  pa  svenska  och  utlandska  sedlar. 

Compares  similar  banknote  designs  used  by  Bradbury,  Wilkinson  & 
Co.  for  Swedish  private  banks  and  on  banknotes  of  other  countries. 
Pub.  1971,  21pp,  illus. 

UQ30.NicA:  1977:  ABC 

NICHOLSON,  ALAN 

Australian  Banknote  Catalog 
Pub.  1977,  87pp,  illus. 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 
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NUMISMATICS  INTERNATIONAL  LIBRARY  - A BRIEF  HISTORY 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse , Jr.,  Book  Librarian 

The  advantage  that  any  author  has  when  writing,  is  that  he  or  she  can  take  literary 
license  with  the  contents.  1 have  been  asked  to  prepare  a history  of  the  Numismatics 
International  Library.  Looking  back  at  my  diaries  I find  that  I have  been  the 
Librarian  for  Numismatics  International  since  June  of  1976.  Which,  if  my  math  is 
reasonably  correct,  amounts  to  twenty-six  years.  So  let  me  begin  by  quoting  from  my 
diary  for  Thursday,  17  June  1976.  The  high  for  the  day  was  66  degrees,  the  low  was 
64.  It  rained  during  the  day  and  cleared  up  at  night.  “Spent  the  morning  doing  odd 
projects  up  and  down  Main  Street  - hunting  up  World  War  I uniforms  for  the  Legion 
float.  Richard  now  wants  me  to  get  some  sand  bags.  Also  notified  my  insurance  man 
of  a phone  call  last  night  from  Texas.  Jack  Lewis  advised  that  twenty-one  boxes, 
weighing  1,190  pounds,  and  valued  at  $5000.00  were  on  their  way.  Contents  the  NI 
Library.  Hope  the  attic  holds  up.”  Let  me  jump  ahead  about  fifteen  years.  My  late 
wife  called  me  into  the  living  room  and  asked  me  if  I saw  anything  wrong  with  the 
ceiling.  Looking  up  at  the  cross  beam  I notice  a sag  that  would  make  an  English 
bow-man  happy.  The  weight  of  the  library  on  the  third  floor  was  spreading  the  walls 
of  the  house  apart.  This  necessitated  the  jacking  up  of  the  cross  beam  and  installing  a 
twelve  by  twelve  supporting  pillar  running  up  from  the  basement.  Let  this  be  an 
abject  lesson  to  any  organization  setting  up  a library.  Don’t  put  it  in  the  attic.  We  are 
presently  in  the  process  of  transferring  the  contents  of  the  Book  Library  to  the 
Periodical  Library,  and  its  Librarian,  Jim  Haley,  has  it  set  up  in  his  basement.  If  it 
can  cause  the  seven  thousand  feet  of  granite  beneath  his  foundation  to  sag,  nothing  is 
safe. 

Numismatics  International  was  formed  in  Dallas,  Texas,  during  the  summer  of  1964, 
with  the  intention  of  providing  a base  for  members  who  primarily  collected  foreign 
coins.  The  Library  was  started  about  five  years  later.  Many  members  had  donated 
books  and  other  numismatic  material  during  this  period  and  Bob  Tomlinson  agreed  to 
act  as  “Club  Librarian”.  Bob  did  quite  well,  for  in  those  days  you  could  take  a tax 
write-off  for  book  donations.  Starting  in  1969  he  made  the  first  listing  of  the  books 
in  the  Library  in  the  NI  Bulletin,  and  in  1971  he  started  submitting  a monthly 
Librarian  Report  which  continues  to  this  day. 

The  Library’s  first  significant  contribution  was  from  NI  member  Randolph  Zander  in 
1971,  when  he  forwarded  several  hundred  periodicals  and  books  from  his  personal 
collection.  In  fact  his  donations  over  the  years  has  earned  him  an  Honorary  Life 
Membership.  Due  to  his  support  our  Library  has  an  outstanding  collection  of  Russian 
works. 

Carl  Young  took  over  as  Librarian  in  1972,  and  held  the  job  until  1976  when  the 
afore-said  twenty-one  boxes  were  shipped  to  Colebrook,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Granvyl  Hulse,  the  author  of  this  history,  took  over  the  duties  of  Librarian. 

NI  has  always  been  incredibly  fortunate  in  the  support  it  has  received  from  its 
members.  While  we  do  have  a policy  of  purchasing  new  issue  of  works  on  foreign 
coins,  older  books  and  periodicals  that  form  the  basis  of  any  reference  library 
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continue  to  arrive  at  a regular  rate.  This  volume  of  material  created  the  first  problem. 
The  shear  weight  of  the  books,  periodicals,  and  sales  catalogs  was  more  than  the  attic 
of  the  Librarian’s  house  could  hold.  As  such  most  of  the  periodicals  and  catalogs 
were  boxed  and  stored  in  the  bam  where  they  were  effectively  put  out  of  circulation. 
After  much  discussion  it  was  decided  to  separate  the  Library  into  three  sub-libraries. 
One  for  books,  one  for  periodicals,  and  one  for  sales  catalogues.  The  subsequent 
shipment  to  the  Catalog  Library  were  in  volume  greater  than  the  original  shipment  to 
Colebrook.  Unfortunately  this  sub-library  did  not  develop  as  hoped,  and  as  such  has 
since  been  abandoned.  New  catalogs  received  over  the  past  ten  years  have  been  sent 
on  to  the  Periodical  Librarian. 

We  had  better  success  with  the  Periodical  Library,  as  at  that  time  its  present,  and  only 
librarian,  Jim  Haley,  lived  just  a few  miles  from  the  Book  Library.  The  transfer  went 
smoothly,  and  the  Periodical  Library,  though  moving  twice,  has  been  maintained  as  a 
constant  reference  point. 

About  1998,  the  Book  Librarian  began  to  feel  his  age,  and  a program  was  initiated  to 
begin  to  transfer  the  books  to  the  Periodical  Library.  As  this  is  written  half  of  the 
Library  has  made  the  move.  Eventually  the  NI  Library  will  be  in  one  location. 

Two  other  changes  have  taken  place.  In  1982  the  NI  Board  provided  the  Librarian 
with  a computer.  To  my  knowledge  the  NI  Library  List  was  one  of  the  very  first  of 
any  type  to  be  totally  computerized;  and  in  2002  NI  joined  the  ranks  of  larger 
libraries  by  being  placed  on  a web  site.  As  of  February  2002  the  NI  Library  reported 
2,539  different  titles.  It  should  be  stressed  that  our  periodical  and  catalog  collection 
are  not  included  in  the  above  number.  We  frankly  have  no  idea  as  to  the  number  of 
the  latter  two  items  we  have  on  our  shelves. 


FROM  THE  MAILBOX 

“Collecting  Year  1932”  did  not  include  Hungarian  coins . 

With  regard  to  “Collecting  Year  1932”  (NI  Bulletin , June  2002),  why  did  Mr. 
Vaughn,  who  developed  a fascinating  hobby  by  specializing  on  one  year,  miss  out  on 
Hungary? 

The  1 and  2 Filler  coins  were  struck  between  4 and  5 million  each.  The  2 Pengo  coin, 
a very  beautiful  silver  coin  (coat  of  arms  and  Madonna)  is  rarer,  with  about  600,00 
issued. 


Francis  B.  Bessenyey 
New  York,  New  York 
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JAPANESE  CURRENCY  - HANSATSU 

Tet  Oishi,  The  Colony,  Texas 


PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  provide  you  with  a brief  history  of  Japanese  Hansatsu 
currency,  information  relating  to  how  to  read  the  Japanese  letters  on  some  of  the 
Japanese  currency  and  hansatsu  in  terms  of  dates,  and  province  etc.  With  this 
information,  hopefully  you  will  be  able  to  better  understand  and  perhaps  date  the 
hansatsu  collection  you  have. 

HISTORY 

The  oldest  papier  currency  issued  in  Japan  was  in  1334;  however,  no  copy  of  it 
remains  today.  The  oldest  paper  money  still  in  existence  in  Japan  is  dated  1623  in  the 
Ise  Shinto  Shrine. 

The  Hansatsu  is  derived  from  Han  meaning  clan,  and  Satsu  meaning  a note  or  bill 
(Clan  Money).  The  feudal  lords  or  Samurai  clans  issued  the  clan  currency  after  1661 
of  the  Edo  period,  in  order  to  cover  their  financial  deficits  and  to  alleviate  the 
shortage  of  currency.  The  hansatsu  was  convertible  into  coins,  rice  or  other  mediums 
of  exchange,  as  gold,  silver,  copper  coins  etc.  In  practice,  however,  conversion  into 
gold,  silver  or  copper  coins  was  restricted  for  the  most  part,  except  when  taking  the 
monies  out  of  the  clan  area  or  provinces  they  controlled.  Issues  of  the  hansatsu  were 
temporarily  banned  from  1707  to  1730.  Of  course,  there  were  exceptions  to  this  ban. 
Beginning  in  1730,  the  hansatsu  was  allowed  to  continue  until  the  end  of  the  Edo 
Period,  and  a few  during  the  early  part  of  the  Meiji  period  beginning  1 868. 

Some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  hansatsu  are  as  follows: 

• The  Samurai  clans  often  had  a Finance  administrator  or  treasurer,  who  signed 
off  on  the  hansatsu.  Often  you  will  see  different  signatures  on  the  same 
hansatsu,  denoting  a different  treasurer. 

• Often  the  older  hansatsu  would  be  dyed  with  color  to  differentiate  the  values. 
The  colors  were  dyed  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  help  the  illiterate  identify  the 
values  without  reading.  You  will  see  the  colors  of  blue,  magenta  or  maroon, 
yellow  and  green.  Some  have  only  a broad  horizontal  color  shaded  line  across 
the  hansatsu;  others  are  colored  in  whole. 

• As  the  people  carried  the  coins  and/or  the  satsu,  often  the  notes  were  carried 
in  strings  attached  to  their  belt  on  their  clothing.  The  string,  called  “Himo’’ 
would  go  through  a hole  made  in  the  satsu  on  the  top  and  carried  by  the 
individual.  There’s  a joke  about  people  labeled  as  “moochers”.  In  Japan,  a 
person  called  a “Himo’'  comes  from  the  olden  days,  when  coins  and  satsu 
were  kept  on  a string.  This  “Himo”  meant  that  someone  living  off  someone 
else’s  string.  I would  say,  it’s  someone  living  off  someone  else’s  purse 
strings.  A mild  money  humor. 

• All  were  generally  vertical  in  nature,  and  often  called  “bookmark  money”  due 
to  the  shape  being  similar  to  our  bookmarks.  Other  names  given  to  these 
“Feudal  Notes”  are  “Blotter  Notes”,  “Cardboard  Notes”... 
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• The  hansatsu  was  classified  into  generally  three  types  for  silver,  gold  & 
copper: 

• Gin-Satsu-Silver  notes,  which  were  issued  more  predominantly. 

• Kin-Satsu-Gold  notes. 

• Sen-Satsu-Copper  notes. 

• Surume-Satsu-Notes  for  gifts. 

• Shi-Satsu-Pnvate  Notes. 

• As  for  the  Surume-satsu,  an  example  is  the  Himeji  clan  issued  surume  satsus 
for  happy  events,  and  kombu-satsus  for  mourning.  Surume  and  kombu-satsus 
are  dried  squid  and  seaweed  respectively  and  at  times  used  as  gifts.  Often 
these  satsus  were  encouraged  more  than  the  ginsatsu  or  in  lieu  of  silver  coins. 

The  groups  that  issued  the  hansatsu,  were  provincial  rulers  or  clans,  private 
individuals,  certain  establishments,  which  resulted  in  hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of 
different  notes,  that  were  printed  in  different  sizes,  color  and  styles.  Some  of  the 
other  establishments,  which  issued  hansatsus,  were  moneychangers,  merchants, 
pawnbrokers,  village  cooperatives,  temples,  farmers’  cooperatives,  or  anyone  with 
local  credit. 

Hansatsu  Values:  To  determine  the  value  of  each  hansatsu,  look  for  one  side,  which 
has  the  amount  in  the  center.  It  will  be  written  vertically  as  follows:  Top:  Gin 
(silver).  Kin  (gold),  Zeni  (copper),  Kome  (rice)  etc.  Refer  to  the  charts  for  the 
symbols.  Center:  the  number  of  denomination  as  1,  5,  10,  etc.  Bottom:  the 
denomination  as  Monme  or  Ryo,  Shu,  Bu,  Mon,  Sho  etc.  For  instance  Gin  (satsu),  5 
monme  in  Japanese. 

Gin 

5 

Monme 

In  1867,  the  last  of  the  Tokugawa  Shogun  gave  up  their  power,  and  a constitutional 
government  was  put  in  place  in  1868,  called  the  Meiji  Restoration  government.  In 
place  of  the  Shogunate,  the  emperor  took  control.  The  first  emperor  was  Mutsuhito. 
In  1868  each  feudal  lord  (daimyo)  and  their  samurai  retainers  still  collected  taxes 
locally.  Not  until  1869,  did  the  Meiji  government  abolish  the  daimyo’s  right  to 
taxation  in  their  fiefdoms.  During  the  Meiji  government’s  transition,  the  officials 
(Finance  Ministry  agents  and  some  local  officials)  decided  to  unify  all  the  various 
clan  issues  into  a currency  that  was  uniform  throughout  Japan.  This  was  around 
1872.  The  problem  was  that  many  clans,  moneychangers  and  merchants  produced 
their  own  paper  currency  (hansatsu).  The  government  at  this  time  had  no  real 
resource  of  incoming  funds  as  taxes  usually  bring. 

Before  the  government  could  produce  it’s  own  paper  currency  (this  government  new 
currency  was  called  “shin’shihei”  or  “new  paper  notes”),  the  government  officials 
simply  revalued  the  various  old  hansatsu  notes  that  were  still  being  circulated.  This 
tended  to  resolve  the  shortage  of  coins  that  existed  then.  The  over-stamped  hansatsus 
were  then  called  “Oin-Satsu”,  which  means:  a seal  or  stamp  affixed  on  a satsu  or  bill. 
In  1871,  this  revaluation  process  was  put  in  effect  locally  on  certain  notes,  under  5 
sen.  These  were  then  hand-stamped  in  a red  cartouche  with  their  new  “Official 
Stamp”  through  1 872.  An  example  of  the  stamp  is  shown  further  below. 
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The  former  Edo  period's  currency  values  of  “ryo,  bu,  shu,  fun,  mon  and  monme' 
were  converted  into  the  Meiji  Government’s  new  values  of  “rin  and  sen”  In  other 
words,  you  may  find  the  former  clan  currency  marked  as  1 Monme,  but  revalued  with 
the  over-stamp  by  the  government  with  their  new  value  of  5 Rin,  for  example.  You 
may  find  a 1730  Mori  Clan,  for  example,  issued  in  1730  for  1 monme,  with  an  over- 
stamp, but  other  hansatsu  of  the  same  clan  and  year,  not  over-stamped.  This  is 
common.  Once  stamped,  the  hansatsu  was  returned  into  circulation,  or  used  to  pay 
expenses.  Because  a number  of  the  Oin-satsu  were  eventually  redeemed  and  later 
destroyed  by  the  treasury,  the  Oin-satsu  (old  hansatsu  with  “official”  valuation 
stamped  by  the  government)  is  not  found  in  large  quantities  today. 

The  former  denomination,  pre-Meiji  era  was:  Monme,  Ryo,  Shu,  Bu,  Mon,  Rin. 

4 Shu  = 1 Bu  (Fu) 

4 Bu  = 1 Ryo 

Meiji  Government’s  new  denomination/values. 

10  Rin  = 1 Sen 

100  Sen  (1870)  = 1 Yen 

The  units  used  were: 

1 Monme  = 3.75  Grams.  (Monme  is  sometimes  stated  as  Momme). 

1 Kanme  = 1000  Monme 

1 Kanmon  = 1000  Mon 

• Monme  was  used  for  the  silver  coins. 

• Mon  was  used  for  the  copper  coins. 

• Sho  was  used  to  calculate  the  rice  value  in  terms  of  liters. 

Hansatsu  Aging:  Often  many  hansatsus  are  without  the  over-stamp,  this  is 

indicative  that  the  hansatsu  was  in  circulation  prior  to  1872.  However,  this  is  not  a 
method  to  determine  the  date  or  year  of  the  note.  The  note  will  show  the  date  in  the 
Japanese  calendar  year.  The  Japanese  calendar  year  is  based  upon  each  emperor’s 
reign  so  designated.  For  instance,  Meiji  Year  1 is  1868.  This  is  the  emperor 
Mutsuhito’s  reign,  which  he  designated  as  the  “Year  of  Enlightenment”  or  “Meiji”. 
Attached  is  a calendar  conversion  chart,  which  may  be  useful.  The  chart  shows  the 
Japanese  script  or  symbol  of  the  year,  and  the  western  year.  Also  provided  is  another 
chart  showing  various  other  symbols  or  Japanese  characters,  which  are  used  by  the 
Japanese  to  designate,  Year,  Month,  Date,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  numbers  (1,2, 3, 4,  etc)  in 
Japanese  Script. 

These  charts  should  assist  in  determining  some  of  the  dates.  Unfortunately,  not  all 
hansatsu  has  a date  inscribed  on  it.  There  are  other  possible  indicators  of 
approximate  age;  however,  these  comments  below  are  unqualified  observations  only. 

• Many  of  the  hansatsu  denote  the  denomination  by  the  ancient  Jewel  symbols, 
called  “hoju”.  The  hoju  is  from  ancient  times  and  those  with  the  flames  are 
associated  with  the  Buddhism  in  Japan.  In  esoteric  teachings  it  signaled  the 
fulfillment  of  one’s  wishes.  Hoju  appears  on  many  of  the  older  hansatsus. 

For  example:  1 Monme  is  represented  by  one  jewel  symbol  (hoju),  2 
monme  by  2 jewel  symbols,  3 monme  by  3 jewel  symbols,  etc.  The 
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numbers  may  also  be  in  series  of  10’s.  The  jewel  symbol  is  a round 
ball  with  four  rings  on  the  top  of  the  ball,  which  tops  off  into  a cone  or 
point;  others  are  surrounded  on  the  top  portion  with  flames. 

• Many  hansatsus  have  the  “Seven  Lucky  Gods”  on  the  top  portion  of  the  bill. 
Some  will  show  the  animals  of  the  zodiac  (tiger,  turtle,  serpent,  phoenix  bird, 
etc),  and  others  will  show  a samurai.  Some  appear  to  change  styles  over  time. 

• The  feeling  of  the  satsu  paper  provides  an  additional  clue  as  to  the  age,  on  a 
general  basis.  Often  the  older  paper  is  softer,  smoother  and  worn,  compared 
to  the  more  recent  late  1800’s  bills,  which  are  stiffer  in  nature,  with  the  ink 
more  striking.  This  method  alone  is  not  secure  for  aging,  since  some  of  the 
satsu  were  well  protected  from  the  environment  and  preserved  well. 

• Kanji  writing  has  changed  over  the  ages.  The  Kanji  writing  appears  to  be  a 
possible  means  for  general  aging.  The  only  problem  is  the  lack  of  Kanji 
knowledge  of  the  present  times  and  of  olden  times. 

• The  calendar  conversion  seems  to  be  the  primary  method  at  hand  to  determine 
aging.  A chart  for  the  numerals  has  been  provided  to  read  the  numbers, 
values,  and  date.  The  conventional  numbers  are  from  the  Chinese  number 
system,  and  the  formal  numbers  in  Japanese  are  those  created  by  the  Japanese. 
You  will  find  both  systems’  numbers  on  the  bills. 

The  Japanese  Government  Finance  Ministry  began  issuing  it’s  own  Imperial  Japanese 
government  notes  in  1871.  These  were  called  the  Meiji  Tsuho  satsu.  The  sizes 
ranged  from  89mm  x 53mm  to  160mm  x 108mm.  In  1873,  the  Old  National  Bank 
issues  were  in  circulation.  These  issue  sizes  were  in  the  form  of  our  western  styled 
bills.  From  hereon,  the  government  or  national  bank  produced  the  western  styled 
currencies. 

This  article  is  not  intended  to  answer  all  questions,  but  my  intent  is  to  share  the 
limited  knowledge  accumulated  over  the  last  few  years.  This  article  and  charts  are 
intended  only  to  assist  you  in  your  future  understanding  and  collections  of  Japanese 
currency.  The  details  above  may  not  be  100%  accurate;  however,  the  intent  is  to 
share  the  current  level  of  knowledge  on  the  hansatsu  currency. 

The  Oin-Satsu  Meiji  Government’s  over-stamp  is  the  actual  size  stamped  on  the 
hansatsu  in  a red  cartouche,  as  reflected  below: 

Symbols: 


Four 


Rin 


Foreign 

Ministry 
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Gin  Satsu  (Silver) 

1 Monme 

2 Sho  Rice 


Oin-Satsu  1 Sho  Rice 

1 Monme  overprinted 
4 Rin 

See  Red  cartouche  overstamp 
Gin  Satsu 
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t 


Gin 


Tempo 
Year  9 
(1838) 


1 Chi  (1) 


Monme 


t 


Wa-Shu 


1838 

Gin  satsu  (Silver) 

1 Monme 

Wa-Shu  (District  of  So  Osaka) 


i 
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Gin-satsu  (Silver) 

Five  (5) 

Monme 

Year:  Meiwa8(1771) 
Bungo  Province,  Oka-han 
Symbols:  Rats  & Jewel 
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Sen-Satsu  (Copper) 

50 

Mon 

Symbols:  5 Hoju 

I 
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Personal  Note 
Mi-shu,  Taka  Tsuka 
Name:  Onoda,  Kichijiro 
Kin  (Gold) 

One  ( 1 ) 

Shu  (Isshu) 
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CONVERSION  CHART  - JAPA 

MESE  YEARS 

Date  New 
Period 

Period 

Period 

Name 

Kanji 

Date  New 
Period 

Period 

Period 

Name 

Kanjj 

18-Sep 

1652-1655 

Joo  1-3 

10-Dec 

1830-1844 

Tempo  1-14 

13-Apr 

1655-1658 

Meireki  1-4 

mm 

2-Dec 

1844-1848 

Koka  1-4 

23-Jul 

1658-1661 

Manji  1-3 

75fe 

28-Feb 

1848-1854 

Kaei  1-7 

24-Apr 

1661-1673 

Kanbun  1-13 

TuX 

27-Nov 

1854-1860 

Ansei  1-6 

21 -Sep 

1673-1681 

Enpo  1-9 

18-Mar 

1860-1861 

Manen  1-1 

75  m 

29-Sep 

1681-1684 

Tenna  1-3 

19-Feb 

1861-1864 

Bunkyu  1-4 

XX 

21 -Feb 

1684-1688 

Jokyo  1-5 

mx 

20-Feb 

1864-1865 

Genjl  1-2 

55fa 

30-Sep 

1688-1704 

Genroku  1-16 

7C& 

7-Apr 

1865-1868 

Keio  1-4 

13-Mar 

1704-1711 

Hoei  1-8 

8-Sep 

1868-1912 

Meiji  1-44 

25-Apr 

1711-1716 

Shotoku  1-6 

30-Jul 

1912-1926 

Taisho  1-15 

±5E 

22-Jun 

1716-1736 

Kyoho  1-20 

X& 

25-Dec 

1926-1989 

Showa  1-63 

28-Apr 

1736-1741 

Genbun  1-5 

55  X 

16-Jan 

1989- 

Heisei  1- 

« 

27-Feb 

1741-1744 

Kanpo  1-3 

21 -Feb 

1744-1748 

Enkyo  1-5 

MX 

12-Jul 

1748-1751 

Kanen  1-4 

27-Oct 

1751-1764 

Horeki  1-13 

2-Jun 

1764-1772 

Meiwa  1-9 

m%i 

16-Nov 

1772-1781 

Anei  1-9 

m c 

2-Apr 

1781-1789 

Temmei  1-8 

xm 

25-Jan 

1789-1801 

Kansei  1-13 

5-Feb 

1801-1804 

Kyowa  1-4 

Xfu 

11 -Feb 

1804-1818 

Bunka  1-15 

Xit 

22-Apr 

1818-1830 

Bunsei  1-13 

x& 

By: 
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HELPFUL  JAPANESE  CHARACTERS 


NUMBERS 

CONVENTIONAL  (CHINESE) 

FORMAL  (JAPANESE) 

1 

— - 

Ichi 

ffior  A; 

Hitotsu 

2 

. 

Ni 

flCor  ^ 

Futatsu 

3 

San 

# or 

Mittsu 

4 

m 

Shi 

m 

Yottsu 

5 

5 

Go 

ft 

Itsutsu 

6 

7\ 

Roku 

m 

Muttsu 

7 

-t 

Shichi 

& 

Nanatsu 

8 

A 

Hachi 

m 

Yattsu 

9 

% 

Kyu 

Kokonotsu 

10 

+ 

Ju 

ft 

To 

11 

+- 

Ju  ichi 

A;  # 

12 

Ju  ni 

Jo  ^ or 

20 

-for  it* 

Ni  Ju 

SS  or 

& £ 

30 

— + or  in- 

San Ju 

# £ 

100 

s' 

Hyaku 

ft 

MONETARY  UNITS 

Ryo 

fSf 

Monme 

& 

Shu 

3c 

Bu 

Mon 

Sho 

A 

Rin 

M 

Sen 

m 

Yen 

R 

Gin 

m 

Kin 

& 

Zeni 

or 

Kome 

* 

(Silver) 

(Gold) 

(Copper) 

(Rice) 

MONETARY 

WEIGHTS 

4 Shu  = 

1 Bu 

1 

3.75 

Monme 

grams 

4 Bu  = 

1 Ryo 

1 

1000 

Kanme 

Monme 

10  Rin  = 

1 Sen 

1 

1000 

Kanmon 

Mon 

100  Sen 

1 Yen 

1 Sho 

8 Liters 

(1870) 

Rice 

Monme  is  used  to  weigh  the  weight  of  silver  coins. 
Mon  is  used  to  calculate  square  holed  copper  coins. 
Sho  is  used  to  calculate  rice  values 

SYMBOLS  FOR  TIME 
Year  Nen  ^ 

Month  Gatsu 

Day  Nichi  0 
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JAPANESE  PROVINCES  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY: 
PROVINCE  KANJI  PROVINCE  KANJI  By: 


Aki 

Awa  (So.) 

Awa  (No.) 

Awaji 

Bingo 

Bitchu 

Bizen 

Bungo 

Buzen 

Chikugo 

Chikuzen 

Dewa 

Echigo 

Echizen 

Etchu 

Harima 

Hida 

Higo 

Hirado 

Hitachi 

Hizen 

Hoki 

Hyuuga 

Iga 

Iki 

Inaba 

Ise 

Iwami 

lyo 

Izu 

Izumi 

Izumo 

Kaga 

Kai 

Kawachi 

Kii 

Kazusa 


ail 


IJ 

* 


mm 

rft  P3? 

JjEfiJ 

ft# 

SEft 

Bf§ 

\f  E 

ws 

mu 

m? 

_h#& 


ilP! 


Kozuke  _bi? 
Matsumae  ^&fij 
Mikawa 
Mimasaka 
Mino  Hit 

Musashi 
Mutsu 
Nagato 
Noto 
Omi  3ir?X 

Osumi 

Owari  MM 

Sado  fe® 

Sagami 

Sanuki  ffaf[lj£ 

Satsuma 
Setts  u 
Shima 
Shinano 
Shimosa 

ShimotsukeTi? 

Suo  il 1(® 

Suruga 

Tajima  {ELU 

Tanba 

Tango  Wfe 

Tosa  ±fe 

Totomi  jjt'/X 

Tsushima 
Wakasa 

Yamashiro  [l|$c 
Yamato  ^fp 


^dhr 


rl 
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OF  VIRGINS  AND  OAK  TREES 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  N1  # 2382 


The  small,  legendless  and  modern  looking  silver 
medal  shown  twice  actual  size  in  fig.  1 is  from 
Belgium.  Its  reverse  is  a standard  figure  of 
I \ Christ  revealing  his  Sacred  Heart,  though  that  is 

\g\  of  no  concern  to  us  here,  for  it  is  the  obverse 

that  is  of  interest.  Such  medals  are  quite 

^ common,  but  their  nature  and  place  of  origin 

can  be  puzzling  unless  you  have  access  to  a 
medal  like  fig.2  to  clarify  matters.  This 
specimen  is  in  bronze,  probably  of  19th  century 
date,  and  is  shown  VA  times  actual  size.  Its 
reverse  is  a standard  St.  Christopher,  again  of  no 
concern  to  us  here,  but  the  obverse  gives  us  a 
more  detailed  look  at  fig.  1.  It  shows  two 
pilgrims  in  archaic  dress  kneeling  before  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  which  is  embedded  in  a tree.  The  French  part  of  the 
legend  reads,  on  the  left,  N.D.  DE  MONTAIGU  and,  on  the  right,  PRIEZ  POUR 
NOUS,  meaning  “Our  Lady  of  Montaigu,  pray  for  us.”  At  the  top  of  the  medal,  in 
Flemish,  is  ONZE  LIEVE  VROUW  VAN  SCHERPENHEUVEL,  meaning  “Our 
Good  Lady  of  Scherpenheuvel.” 


Fig.  1 


Fig.2 


Scherpenheuvel  (1)  is  a town  some  28  miles  north-east  of  Brussels,  and  Montaigu  is  a 
prominent  hill  in  its  vicinity.  At  its  summit  once  grew  a solitary  oak  tree  which  had 
been  the  centre  of  “superstitious  practices”  since  the  days  of  the  druids.  In  the  14th 
century  the  locals  decided  to  Christianise  this  pagan  site  by  inserting  an  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  into  a cavity  of  the  tree. 


One  day  a shepherd  noticed  that  the  image  had  fallen  to  the  ground.  Picking  it  up  and 
thinking  to  take  it  home  with  him,  he  found  he  was  unable  to  move  it  in  any  direction 
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other  than  back  into  its  niche  in  the  tree.  This  sign  from  heaven,  as  it  came  to  be 
regarded,  gave  the  reputation  of  the  place  an  added  boost,  and  the  number  of  pilgrims 
there  increased  accordingly. 

The  image  went  missing  in  1579  - quite  how,  given  its  proven  ability  to  make  itself 
immoveable,  is  a mystery,  but  anyway,  disappear  it  did.  For  some  years  it  was 
thought  to  have  been  destroyed  by  Gueux  heretics,  but  in  1586  it,  or  at  least  a very 
similar  image,  turned  up  again  and  was  duly  put  back  in  its  tree.  In  1602  a small 
chapel  was  built  beside  the  tree  and  the  image  of  the  Virgin  moved  inside  it.  Then,  in 
1603  drops  of  blood  were  seen  to  trickle  from  the  lips  of  the  statue.  This  miracle  gave 
a further  boost  to  the  shrine’s  popularity,  resulting  in  papal  indulgences  and  royal 
patronage.  Unfortunately  the  chapel  was  destroyed  in  another  bout  of  heretical 
vandalism,  but  royal  patronage  meant  that  it  could  now  be  replaced  by  a larger,  safer 
shrine.  Accordingly  the  area  around  the  old  oak  tree  was  surrounded  by  a seven-sided 
enclosure  with  a bastion  at  each  corner.  That  might  have  kept  out  the  heretics,  but  it 
didn’t  stop  the  Catholic  faithful  pulling  off  so  many  bits  of  bark  as  souvenirs  that  in 
the  end  it  killed  the  tree.  Accordingly  the  old  oak  was  removed  and  replaced  by  an 
altar,  its  wood  being  cut  into  chunks  that  were  carved  into  replicas  of  the  statue  of 
Our  Lady  of  Montaigu.  These  copies  found  their  way  to  various  localities  around  the 
world  - one  is  in  Paris,  for  example,  another  in  Cornwall,  in  England,  and  another  in 
Montreal,  in  Canada  (2).  The  present-day  shrine  of  Notre  Dame  de  Montaigu  at 
Scherpenheuvel  is  depicted  on  the  reverse  of  the  aluminium  medal  shown  IV2  times 
actual  size  in  fig. 3. 


Our  Lady  of  Montaigu  is  not  the  only  image  of  the  Virgin  associated  with  an  oak  tree. 
Another  Belgian  image  - Notre  Dame  de  Foy  - was  discovered  by  a woodsman  in  a 
niche  in  an  old  oak  tree  in  1609,  apparently  after  having  been  put  there,  then  lost  or 
forgotten  for  many  years  (3).  In  Italy,  the  shrine  of  the  Madonna  della  Quercia  (the 
Madonna  of  the  Oak)  near  Viterbo  originated  in  the  15lh  century  when  a vineyard 
owner  hung  a painted  image  of  the  Virgin  on  an  oak  tree  at  the  edge  of  his  property 
(4).  In  Spain,  the  shrine  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Cortes  near  Alcaraz  in  the  province  of 
Albacete  originated  in  the  13th  century  when  a shepherd  found  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  in  an  oak  tree,  his  attention  having  been  attracted  to  it  by  a display  of  heavenly 
lights  accompanied  by  angelic  music  (5).  Then  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  Virgin 
telling  him  that  this  image  of  her  had  been  hidden  in  the  oak  tree  since  the  loss  of 
Spain  to  the  Moors,  and  that  she  now  wanted  a chapel  building  for  her  here.  As  a sign 


Fig.  3 
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that  all  this  was  to  be  believed,  the  Virgin  healed  the  shepherd’s  arm,  which  had  been 
crippled  since  birth.  When  the  shepherd  later  told  all  this  to  his  fellow  villagers  back 
in  Alcaraz,  there  was  great  excitement,  and  the  people  went  and  brought  the  image 
back  to  their  village  church  But  the  following  morning  they  discovered  that  it  had 
disappeared  back  to  its  tree  again.  This  was  taken  as  a strong  reminder  of  what  the 
Virgin  had  said:  that  she  wanted  a chapel  built  near  the  oak  tree  where  she  had  been 
hidden  for  so  long.  The  chapel  was  built  forthwith,  and  another  place  of  pilgrimage 
was  launched  on  its  career.  A 1 9th  century  bronze  medal  of  the  shrine  is  shown  VA 
times  actual  size  in  flg.4,  and  the  similarity  of  its  obverse  to  that  of  figs.  1 & 2 is  quite 
striking. 


Fig  4 

That  detail  of  the  miraculous  return  of  the  image  to  the  tree  after  someone  tries  to 
remove  it,  and  which  parallels  the  immoveability  of  the  image  in  the  Montaigu 
legend,  also  occurs  in  connection  with  the  Madonna  della  Quercia,  mentioned  above. 
Here,  one  evening,  a woman  took  the  painting  to  her  home  to  venerate  it,  but  the 
following  morning  found  that  it  had  miraculously  returned  to  its  tree  (4).  This  theme 
occurs  again  in  connection  with  another  Spanish  shrine,  that  of  Nuestra  Senora  de 
Valdejimena  (6),  and  once  again  the  tree  in  question  is  an  oak. 

Valdejimena  is  about  25  miles  south-east  of  Salamanca,  its  name  being  said  to  derive 
from  Valle  de  Jimena,  which  means  the  Valley  of  Jimena,  the  wife  of  El  Cid. 
According  to  legend,  it  was  here  that  a cow-herder,  whilst  searching  for  an  escaped 
bull,  found  it  prostrated  in  front  of  an  oak  tree  in  which  was  lodged  an  image  of  the 
Virgin.  As  at  Cortes,  it  appeared  amid  a display  of  heavenly  lights,  though  here  there 
was  no  musical  accompaniment,  and  the  Virgin  did  not  deem  to  speak.  Behind  the 
Virgin  there  was  a parchment  which  said  that  this  image  of  her  would  protect  people 
against  rabies.  The  villagers  of  nearby  Horcajo  Medianero  removed  the  image  to 
their  church,  but  on  the  following  morning  found  that  it  had  miraculously  transported 
itself  back  to  its  oak  tree  again.  This  was  taken  as  a hint  from  heaven  that  a chapel 
should  be  built  near  the  tree,  and  this  was  done  in  1627.  Alas,  this  chapel  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1682,  but  it  was  reconstructed  in  1698.  As  for  the  image,  which  is 
said  to  date  from  the  early  17th  century,  in  addition  to  affording  protection  against 
rabies,  it  was  also  reckoned  to  afford  protection  from  storms.  This  is  interesting 
because,  as  we  shall  see,  there  was  an  ancient  - and  pagan  - belief  that  oak  trees  offer 
protection  from  lightning.  At  Valdejimena,  then,  the  Virgin  seems  to  have  absorbed 
something  of  the  anciently  accorded  power  of  the  oak  in  which  she  was  found. 
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Fig.  5 

The  19th  century  bronze  medal  shown  l 'A  times  actual  size  in  fig.  5 shows  the  image 
of  the  Virgin  on  its  obverse,  with  the  legend  VIRGEN  DE  VALDECIMENA  (an  old 
spelling  of  Valdejimena).  The  reverse  relates  to  the  above  mentioned  protection 
against  rabies,  of  course,  for  it  shows  a man  warding  off  a dog  with  a stick,  the  legend 
(a  continuation  of  the  obverse  legend)  ABOGADA  DE  LA  RABIA  meaning 
“defender  against  rabies”.  Presumably  such  medals  were  believed  to  offer  their 
wearers  the  same  protection  from  rabies  as  the  image  of  the  Virgin  portrayed  on  their 
obverse. 


But  the  notion  of  an  image  that  miraculously  transports  itself  back  to  its  tree  when  it 
is  removed  therefrom  is  not  the  only  recurrent  theme  in  these  legends.  Another, 
which  many  readers  will  no  doubt  have  spotted  for  themselves,  is  the  repeated 
involvement  of  shepherds.  We  find  them  in  other  stones  of  the  recovery  of  lost  or 
hidden  images  of  the  Virgin  (eg  Nuestra  Senora  de  Montserrat  in  Spain  (7)),  and  one 
cannot  help  but  wonder  how  far  this  is  tied  up  with  the  symbolism  of  Christ  as  the 
Good  Shepherd  and  the  Lamb  of  God  etc.  But  then  again,  in  some  stories,  as  at 
Valdejimena,  it  is  a cow-herder  that  is  involved  (eg  in  the  finding  of  Nuestra  Senora 
de  Guadalupe  in  Spain(8)  or  of  Notre  Dame  de  Buglose  in  France  (9).)  Yet  again,  in 
two  of  the  stories  mentioned  earlier  - those  of  Notre  Dame  de  Foy  and  the  Madonna 
della  Quercia  - the  people  involved  were,  respectively,  a woodsman  and  a vineyard 
owner.  So  perhaps  one  should  not  attach  too  much  significance  to  particular 
occurrences  of  shepherds  in  these  stories,  tempting  as  the  symbolic  prospects  are. 
Maybe  the  emphasis  is  on  “simple  country  folk”  generally  - those  of  simple  faith  - as 
opposed  to  professionally  pious  priests  and  such  like,  who  never  seem  to  find  images 
of  the  Virgin  nestling  in  old  oak  trees! 

But  the  most  intriguing  detail  which  recurs  in  these  stories  of  Marian  shrines  - the 
detail  that  led  to  the  title  of  this  article  - is  the  presence  in  them  of  an  oak  tree.  The 
Montaigu  legend  surely  gives  us  one  key  to  understanding  this.  The  sacred  oak  was 
essentially  a reminder  of  never-quite-forgotten  pagan  practices  and  “druidic 
abominations”,  so  that,  as  with  sacred  springs,  the  populace  often  felt  moved  to 
Christianise  them  by  the  addition  of  an  image  of  the  Virgin  or  a saint  (10).  In 
northern  European  countries  the  oak  was  sacred  to  Thor,  god  of  thunder,  and  so  great 
was  the  reverence  paid  to  his  trees  in  pagan  times  that  the  early  Christians  of  those 
regions  felt  it  necessary  to  “take  them  over”  by  carving  crosses  into  their  bark  (II).  It 
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is  interesting  that  Thor’s  sacred  trees  were  thought  to  offer  protection  against 
lightning  and  thunderbolts  (12),  for,  as  mentioned  earlier,  the  Virgin  of  Valdejimena 
seems  to  have  absorbed  this  role  from  the  oak  in  which  she  was  discovered. 

One  also  wonders  if,  in  a case  like  Valdejimena,  where  the  image  of  the  Virgin  seems 
to  have  “just  appeared”  in  the  oak  tree,  as  if  by  magic,  and  with  no  mention  of  it 
having  been  put  there  by  human  hands,  we  have  another  example  of  pagan  belief 
being  given  a Christian  gloss.  “Fairy  folks  are  in  old  oaks”,  as  they  used  to  say  in 
England  (13),  and  one  also  recalls  the  ancient  oracular  function  of  the  oak.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  oak  was  sacred  to  Zeus  (again  god  of  thunder  and  hurler  of  lightning 
bolts!)  as  it  was  to  Thor,  and  in  the  Odyssey  of  Homer,  Odysseus  is  said  to  have 
learnt  the  will  of  the  god  from  his  great  oak  at  Dodona  (14).  Again,  in  the 
Argonaut ica  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  when  the  Argo  was  being  built,  the  goddess 
Athena  took  a timber  from  the  oak  at  Dodona  and  fitted  it  into  the  keel.  As  a result 
the  Argonauts  could  be  oracularly  guided  by  it  at  critical  moments  in  the  voyage 
(15a).  (Fans  of  the  film  “Jason  and  the  Argonauts”  will  no  doubt  recall  its  delightful 
rendering  of  this.)  The  golden  fleece  itself,  of  course,  hung  from  an  oak  tree  in  a 
sacred  grove  (15b). 

But  then  again,  other  trees  do  turn  up  in  connection  with  images  and  shrines  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  - eg  Our  Lady  of  the  Willow  Tree  at  Plantees,  near  Vinay,  about  16 
miles  west  of  Grenoble  (16)  - so  one  hesitates  to  infer  too  much  when  the  tree 
happens  to  be  an  oak.  After  all,  the  tree  in  general  serves  as  a useful  vehicle  for  much 
symbolism,  most  notably,  perhaps,  as  the  Tree  of  Life,  which  has  been  depicted  in 
many  ways,  in  both  pagan  and  Christian  art.  One  of  the  strangest  Christian 
representations,  interesting  here  because  it  combines  the  tree  with  the  image  of  the 
Virgin,  is  to  be  found  in  Simone  dei  Crocifissi’s  14th  century  painting,  “The  Dream  of 
the  Virgin”.  In  this  extraordinary  painting  Christ  is  shown  crucified  on  a “Tree  of 
Life”  which  literally  grows  out  of  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  (17).  The  Tree  of  Jesse, 
that  “prophetic  family  tree”  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  which  Bible  commentators  with 
lively  imaginations  fancy  they  see  in  Isaiah  11.1-2,  has  likewise  led  to  some  symbolic 
arboreal  oddities  of  Christian  art  ( 1 8).  So,  we  should  perhaps  be  wary  of  reading  too 
much  significance  into  the  oak  trees  associated  with  some  shrines  of  the  Virgin,  for  it 
is  perhaps  the  tree  that  is  important  rather  than  its  actual  type.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  when  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared  to  the  three  children,  Francisco, 
Jacinta  and  Lucia,  at  Fatima  in  Portugal  on  May  13lh,  1917,  the  children  were  tending 
sheep  at  the  time;  a flash  of  lightning  signalled  the  onset  of  the  visions;  and  the 
Virgin  appeared  atop  an  oak  tree,  from  which  she  delivered  what  could  surely  be 
described  as  oracular  utterances  regarding  “hidden  truths”.  . . (19) 

Notes. 

1 . Joan  Carroll  Cruz,  Miraculous  Images  of  Our  Lady  ( 1 993),  p.35-8. 

2.  For  the  images  in  Pans  and  Cornwall,  see  Cruz  (as  note  1);  for  the  Montreal 
example,  see  the  website  “La  ’medaille’  du  Baron  de  Fouencamps  et 
Ticonographie  de  la  Vierge  a la  Chapelle  Notre-Dame-de-Bon-Secours”  at: 

http://www.er.uqam.ca/nobel/rl4310/NDdBS/NDdeMontaigu.html 
For  other  images  carved  from  the  wood  of  the  oak  at  Montaigu,  see: 

http://www.er.uqam.ca/nobel/rl4310/NDdBS/NDdeMontaiguDiffusion.html 
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3.  Cruz  p.42-4. 

4.  Cruz  p.171-6. 

5.  Jesus  Carrascosa  Gonzalez,  Nuestra  Senora  de  Cortes , Opusculo  Historico  y 
Tradicional  (1943),  p.  9-13.  For  more  information  on  this  particular  medal,  see 
“To  be  a Pilgrim  I”  in  N I Bulletin,  March  2000,  p.70-71  (fig.  10)  & p.76  (note  16). 

6.  Jose  Sanchez  Vaquero,  Valdejimena,  Ayery  Hoy  (1987),  p.  15-17. 

7.  “Our  Lady  of  Montserrat”  in  N1  Bulletin , November  2000,  p.  3 14-5. 

8.  “Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe”  in  N1  Bulletin , March  2001,  p.67.  For  another  Spanish 
example,  see  Nuestra  Senora  del  Risco  in  “More  on  ROMA  Medals”  in  NI 
Bulletin,  July  2002,  p.  198. 

9.  “Notre  Dame  de  Buglose  & St.  Vincent  de  Paul”  in  NI  Bulletin  (to  be  published). 

10.  “Cocktails”  in  NI  Bulletin,  June  1998,  p.  164. 

1 1.  See  the  article  “Oak”  in  M.  Leach  & J.  Fried  (eds  ).  Funk  & Wagnall’s  Dictionary 
of  Folklore,  Mythology  & Legend  (1950),  vol.2,  p.806. 

12.  See  the  article  “Oak”  in  E.  & M.A.  Radford  (ed.  C.  Hole),  Superstitions  of  the 
Countryside  (1978),  p.83-4.  It  is  curious  that  the  Radfords  say  the  trees  were 
thought  to  offer  protection  because  they  were  never  struck  by  lightning,  whereas 
Leach  & Fried  (as  note  11)  say  it  was  because  the  trees  were  struck  by  lightning 
more  than  any  other  - thus,  they  tell  us,  the  farmers  of  northern  Europe  used  to 
plant  an  oak  tree  near  to  their  buildings  to  act  as  a lightning  conductor,  and  hence 
as  a protection  against  lightning. 

13.  K.M. Briggs,  The  Vanishing  People  (1978),  p.74 

14.  Odyssey  14.327ff  & 19.296ff.  See  H.  W.  Parke,  The  Oracles  ofZues  Dodona, 
Olympia,  Ammon  (1967),  p.  12. 

15.  a)  Argonautica  1 525ff  & 4.580ff  See  Parke,  p.  13. 
b)  Argonautica  2.402ff  & 4. 123ff. 

16.  Cruz  p.  104-8. 

17.  For  the  Tree  of  Life  as  the  source  of  the  wood  for  the  Cross  on  which  Christ  was 
crucified,  and  for  images  of  Christ  literally  crucified  on  the  Tree  of  Life  itself,  see 
“Digressions  on  a Theme  of  the  Crucifixion  II”  in  NI  Bulletin , September  2000, 
p.254-8.  For  Simone  dei  Crocifissi’s  painting,  see  Roger  Cook,  The  Tree  of  Life 
(1974),  p.  106  (illustration  no. 30).  The  idea  behind  the  painting  is  that  the  Virgin 
gave  (bodily)  life  to  Christ  who,  by  his  sacrifice  on  the  Cross,  gave  eternal 
(spiritual)  life  to  mankind.  The  tree  is  here  both  the  source  of  life  and  the  source 
of  the  wood  for  the  Cross. 

• L 

18.  For  example,  the  miniature  from  the  12  century  psalter  of  Henry  of  Blois, 
reproduced  in  Cook,  plate  53. 

19.  C.  M.  Odell,  Those  Who  Saw  Her  { 1986),  p.  1 15-1 17.  For  a medal  depicting  the 
events  at  Fatima,  including  sheep  and  oak  tree,  see  “Religious  Medals  I:  Visions” 
in  NI  Bulletin , June  1997,  p.  1 57-158  (fig. 8). 
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Addendum. 

The  word  oak  is  a blanket  term  for  many  different  sub-types  of  the  tree.  Whilst  the 
use  of  this  vague  blanket  term  makes  it  difficult  to  know  which  particular  type  of  oak 
is  referred  to  in  many  published  accounts  of  legends  (eg  Montaigu  & Foy  in  Cruz), 
nevertheless  in  cases  where  a specific  type  is  mentioned,  it  seems  often  to  be  the 
holm  oak  (evergreen  oak).  At  Cortes  and  Valdejimena  the  word  “encina”  (holm  oak) 
is  used  rather  than  “roble”  (oak  generally),  and  at  Fatima  the  tree  was  a 
“carrasqueira”  (specifically  a holm  oak).  Curiously  the  tree  under  which  Aeneas  saw 
the  prophesied  sow  and  piglets  in  Virgil’s  Aeneid , and  which  became  a device  for  use 
on  Greek  amulets  ( NI  Bulletin , March  1998,  p.67-77),  was  also  a holm  oak:  “sub 
ilicibus”  {Aeneid  3.390  & 8.43)  means  specifically  “under  the  holm  oaks”  (“quercus” 
is  the  Latin  word  for  oak  generally).  However,  in  the  Odyssey  references  of  note  14, 
the  oak  of  Dodona  is  8po<;;  in  the  Argonautica  references  of  both  notes  15a)  & 15b), 
the  oak  is  (pT|yo<;.  Whilst  these  two  words,  which  appear  to  be  interchangeable,  both 
mean  “oak”,  it  is  a fact  that  “holm  oak”  in  Greek  is  ttpivoq,  which  is  not  used. 
Likewise  in  the  Italian  “Madonna  della  Quercia”,  the  word  quercia  does  mean  oak, 
but  the  holm  oak  specifically  is  leccio.  Likewise  the  oak  of  druidic  practice  and 
belief  in  northern  Europe  seems  unlikely  to  have  been  the  holm  oak,  which  is 
generally  found  in  Mediterranean  countries,  though  it  is  found  in  Cornwall,  and  both 
Dutch  and  German  have  special  words  for  it  (steeneik  and  steineiche,  respectively). 
The  picture  is  a confused  and  uncertain  one,  then,  but  the  above  may  serve  as  food  for 
thought.  One  final  point  is  that  the  evergreen  (holm)  oak  would  have  the  added 
symbolic  dimension  of  eternal  life,  a recurrent  concept  in  world  religions,  Christian 
and  otherwise. 

******************************************************************** 
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COLLECTING  MEDIEVAL  ISLAMIC  COINS 


Fawzan  Barrage 

Like  many  other  hobbies,  collecting  medieval  Islamic  coins  can  be  both  fulfilling  and 
educational.  What  makes  it  magical  is  that  it  leads  you  on  a cultural  and  historical 
journey  to  such  exotic  places  as  Baghdad  during  the  reign  of  Harun  al-Rashid, 
Damascus  at  the  time  of  Salah  al-Din  al-Ayyubi,  and  many  more  far  off  places  with 
poetic  names  such  as  Asfahan,  Shiraz,  al-Andalus,  Samarqand  and  Kustantiniyya. 
This  fals  of  Dirham  or  Dinar  in  your  collection  circulated  in  the  lifetime  of  Omar  al- 
Kahayyam;  al-Tabari  may  have  used  it  to  buy  some  paper  and  ink. 

Whatever  drew  you  to  this  hobby,  it  is  the  history,  in  my  humble  opinion,  that  will 
keep  it  satisfying.  Ultimately,  it  is  the  quest  for  a physical  manifestation  of  the  events 
and  people  that  shaped  one  of  the  most  wide-flung  empires  in  history,  that  drives  one 
to  build  a collection. 

It  is  an  old  adage  in  numismatics  to  "buy  the  book  before  the  coin",  and  with  good 
reason.  Medieval  Islamic  coins  are  a tangle  of  dynasties,  revolts,  innovations  and 
revolutions.  Without  a clear  guide  to  what  is  out  there  and  what  you  should  expect, 
it  is  as  if  you  found  yourself  somewhere  on  the  silk  road  with  no  map,  guide  or  even 
a compass.  You  may  enjoy  the  novelty  for  a while,  but  that  will  soon  wear  off. 

Most  books  that  deal  with  Islamic  coins  are  pricey,  and  novice  collectors  may  shy 
away  from  spending  the  first  $100-$500  of  their  hobby  money  on  a single  book. 
Some  of  these  are  specialized,  and  before  you  make  a decision  on  the  theme  of  your 
collection,  you  may  be  hesitant  to  indulge  in  an  expensive  tome.  Fortunately  though, 
one  of  the  most  useful  books  for  a collector,  be  it  a beginner  or  a seasoned  expert, 
is  priced  just  right.  At  $20.00  you  can’t  go  wrong  acquiring  Steve  Album’s  A 
Checklist  of  Islamic  Coins  as  a first  step  to  understanding  the  road  map  of  your  new 
hobby. 

If  Arabic  is  not  a language  you  are  familiar  with,  you  may  also  want  to  check  Richard 
Plant’s  book  Arabic  Coins  and  How  To  Read  Them.  After  all,  you  do  want  to  know 
what  these  coins  are  saying  and  start  understanding  the  different  inscriptions  on  them. 

You  will,  of  course,  want  to  acquire  more  books  as  you  go  along.  If  you  are  like  me, 
you  think  of  creative  ways  to  stretch  your  dollar  as  you  do  so.  Check  your  local 
library,  of  better  yet,  your  local  university  library  for  such  books.  While  you  are 
there,  make  sure  to  look  through  their  collection  of  numismatic  periodicals  such  as 
the  American  Numismatic  Society  Museum  Notes  and  the  Numismatic  Chronicle.  If 
you  live  in  the  USA,  you  can  and  should  join  the  ANS  and  benefit  from  their 
exquisite  lending  library.  You  will  find  a wealth  of  information  there  to  guide  you 
on  your  quest.  Once  you  make  a decision  about  the  scope  of  your  collection  and  its 
theme,  you  will  want  to  indulge  in  specialized  books  that  focus  on  these  particular 
coins. 

When  you’re  ready  to  acquire  that  first  coin,  make  sure  you  are  dealing  with  a 
reputable  dealer,  and  one  who  knows  a lot  more  than  you  do  about  Islamic  coins. 
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There  is  nothing  worse  than  feeling  you  got  gypped  on  your  first  baby  steps  through 
the  hobby.  There  are  many  venues  today  for  building  your  collection.  Of  course,  the 
Internet  is  the  most  accessible  and  fastest  growing  venue,  but  don’t  limit  yourself  to 
that.  Get  on  as  many  mailing  lists  as  possible  and  build  up  your  collection  of 
catalogues  as  well.  These  not  only  come  in  handy  for  identification,  but  they  also 
give  you  a reasonable  estimate  of  what  specific  coins  are  worth  as  well.  If  you  live 
in  an  area  of  the  world  that  was  a part  of  the  vast  Islamic  empire,  you  may  be  able 
to  find  coins  locally.  (I  have  personally  dealt  with  one  farmer  who  had  found  a small 
hoard  while  uprooting  a diseased  tree!)  But  be  careful.  It  may  be  difficult  to  earn 
the  trust  of  farmers  or  landowners  just  by  asking,  since  antiquities  laws  in  many  of 
these  countries  deter  the  sale  and  collection  of  coins. 

If  you  are  moving  to  Islamic  coins  from  a modern  coin  collection,  there  is  some 
adjusting  that  you  will  have  to  assimilate.  For  instance,  you  will  rarely  see  and 
Uncirculated  coin,  and  what  is  an  Extremely  Fine  at  the  Umayyad  mint  of  al-Andalus 
is  not  at  all  the  same  for  an  Extremely  Fine  II- Khan  coin  from  Tabriz  - and  neither 
of  these  or  any  others  will  resemble  and  Extremely  Fine  Buffalo  Nickel.  These,  after 
all,  are  coins  that  circulated  hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  if  you  see  an  MS  in  a coin 
description  it  is  likely  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  Madinat  al-Salam  (Baghdad),  and  not 
"Mint  State". 

A collection  must  tell  a story.  The  more  complete  the  story,  the  more  interesting  the 
collection  - and  the  more  fulfilling  the  endeavor.  Narrowing  its  focus  is  an  important 
first  step  in  developing  a well-formed  collection,  even  though  this  may  be  one  of  the 
hardest  tasks  to  accomplish. 

Some  collectors  set  out  on  a task  of  having  every  Islamic  dynasty  represented  in  their 
collection  - an  undertaking  that  becomes  very  difficult  once  one  has  finished 
accumulating  the  more  common  dynasties  and  moves  towards  the  rarer  coinage. 
While  this  wide  scope  is  advocated  by  many,  I believe  that  such  a collection  would 
be  void  of  the  depth  that  one  encounters  with  a well  thought-out  collection.  One 
could  argue  that  a single  Umayyad  dirham  is  enough  to  represent  the  post  reform 
silver  coinage  of  the  Umayyads  (after  all  they  stayed  fairly  consistent  with  minor 
subtle  changes  that  only  a focused  collection  would  highlight),  but  can  one  really 
argue  that  a single  dirham  can  represent  the  coinage  of  the  Zangids,  Ayyubids, 
Ottoman  or  any  other  post-Abbasid  dynasty?  At  best  such  a collection  records  the 
existence  of  these  dynasties,  but  says  nothing  about  their  times  or  their  coinage. 

What  is  a focused  collection,  then?  It  can  be  explained  by  the  process  of  narrowing 
a theme.  To  illustrate,  let  us  say  that  one  is  interested  in  Islamic  coins  from  the 
Afghanistan/Azerbeijan  region,  a vast  area  with  a rich  history  and  plenty  of  dynasties 
and  coinage  to  choose  from.  One  could  begin  by  choosing  a metal  - silver,  for 
example,  and  then  viewing  coins  of  several  dynasties  in  this  region  to  decide  which 
will  make  up  the  collection.  A good  book  to  have  for  this  task  is:  Sylloge  Numorwn 
Arabicorum  Tubingen,  Vol  15b  ( Northern  & Eastern  Central  Asia).  Once  the  interest 
has  been  narrowed  to  one  or  two  dynasties,  one  can  then  go  further  and  narrow  the 
collection  down  to  a limited  number  of  mints  even.  The  collection  may  end  up 
consisting  of  silver  dirhams  of  the  Samanids  and  Ghaznavids  from  the  mints  of 
Ghazna  and  Samarqand.  Or  simply  the  Samanid  dirhams  from  Samarqand. 
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A collection  of  this  sort  would  benefit  from  depth  and  would  represent  the  available 
coins  that  were  struck  by  the  Saminids  in  Samarqand.  When  viewing  such  a 
collection,  one  could  perceive  the  die  changes,  the  rulers  and  Caliphs,  and  hints  of 
political  and  economical  stability  and  turmoil.  It  would  tell  the  story  of  the  city  under 
the  Samanid  rule  and  would  give  the  numismatist  as  well  as  the  historian  an 
interesting  and  engulfing  view  of  the  era. 

My  own  first  collecting  attempt  was  an  ambitious  one.  I wanted  to  collect  the  coins 
of  the  crusader  era.  My  initial  focus  was  on  the  Ayyubid  and  Crusader  coins,  but  as 
I delved  into  the  history,  my  scope  expanded  to  include  the  Zangids,  Urtuqids,  Seljuks 
of  Rum,  Mamluks  and  even  some  European  and  Byzantine  coins.  The  project  quickly 
got  out  of  hand  and  became  discouraging.  While  I presently  hold  a number  of 
Zangid,  Urtuquid  and  Seljuk  of  Rum  coins  in  my  collection,  as  well  as  a few 
Crusader  coins,  I found  that  - as  my  collection  matured  - the  focus  shifted  toward  a 
narrower  scope,  to  concentrate  on  Ayyubid  and  Mamluk  coins  of  Bilad  al-Sham. 

Mamluk  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  Ayyubid  coins  are  ugly  items,  especially  when  it 
comes  to  fractional  dirhams  and  clumsily  struck  copper  coinage.  But  the  beauty  of 
this  collection  is  in  its  ability  to  show  the  subtle  changes  in  dies  and  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  times.  It  became  a record  of  numismatic  imitations,  innovations  and  setbacks, 
political  discord  and  revolts  and  a testament  to  flourishing  economic  booms  and 
abysmal  economic  depressions.  It  stands  as  a record  of  the  history  of  Bilad  al-Sham 
under  the  Ayyubid  and  Mamluk  rule. 

As  you  can  see,  this  collection  has  since  moved  away  from  its  early  scope.  Now  it 
even  includes  Ottoman  coinage  which  represents  the  next  major  force  to  change  the 
lives  of  the  people  and  history  of  Bilad  al-Sham. 

I have  since  also  began  another  collection  focused  on  the  Umayyad  dynasty.  The 
goal  of  this  collection  is  two-fold: 

a)  To  create  a representative  collection  of  post  reform  dirhams  from  every 

year  of  Umayyad  rule  and 

b)  To  build  an  expanding  collection  of  Umayyad  post-reform  fulus  from  Bilad 

al-Sham. 


Since  beginning  this  collection,  I have  studied  the  subtle  changes  in  Umayyad  dirham 
styles  and  have  come  to  see  the  early  Abbasid  coinage  as  an  evolutionary  extension 
of  these  changes.  As  such,  I will  eventually  expand  this  collection  to  include  the 
early  Abbasid  dirhams  as  well  as  some  of  their  fulus  which  are  indistinguishable  from 
their  predecessors. 

In  my  endeavor  to  build  these  collections,  I have  had  to  forego  many  magnificent 
coins  that  have  passed  through  my  hands  but  that  did  not  belong  in  my  collections. 
I have  had  to  train  myself  to  become  disciplined  and  purposeful  in  my  acquisitions. 
I had  to  shed  the  mentality  of  the  scavenger/hunter  and  replace  it  with  a more  focused 
approach.  I can’t  begin  to  describe  how  wonderfully  fulfilling  this  change  has  made 
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the  hobby  for  me.  What  started  as  a weekend  hunting  trip  through  on-line  auction 
sites,  has  become  an  intellectual  undertaking  not  only  to  understand  and  track  the 
coinage  of  the  times,  but  also  to  delve  into  the  specific  histories,  art  and  literature  of 
the  dynasties  that  my  collections  represent. 

My  hope  is  that  you  will  also  focus  your  collecting  effort,  to  harness  your  urge  for 
mere  acquisition  and  turn  it  into  a purposeful  collecting  endeavor.  I am  sure  that 
when  you  do  that,  you  will  begin  to  discover  dimensions  to  this  hobby  that  you  may 
not  have  considered  before. 

Below  is  a limited  bibliography  that  you  may  want  to  consult.  This  list  is  by  no 
means  exhaustive  and  only  lists  books  that  can  readily  be  found. 

Some  general  books  about  medieval  Islamic  coins: 

Album,  Stephen,  A Checklist  of  Islamic  Coins , 2nd  Edition,  Santa  Rosa,  1998. 

Plant,  Richard,  Arabic  Coins  and  How  To  Read  Them , London,  1973. 

Mitchiner,  Michael,  Oriental  Coins  and  Their  Values:  The  World  of  Islam, 

Sanerstead,  1976. 

Broome,  Michael,  A Handbook  of  Islamic  Coins , London,  1985. 

Kazan,  William,  The  Coins  of  Islam:  Collection  of  William  Kazan,  Beirut,  1983. 

Some  books  about  general  medieval  Islamic  history: 

Bosworth,  C.  E.,  The  New  Islamic  Dynasties,  New  York,  1996. 

Grousset,  Rene,  The  Empire  of  the  Steppes,  A History  of  Central  Asia,  Translated  by 
Naomi  Walford,  Rutgers  University  Press,  1970. 

Hitti,  Philip,  History  of  the  Arabs,  London,  MacMillan  & Co.,  1940  and  later  editions. 
Saunders,  J.  J.,  A History  of  Medieval  Islam,  Routledge,  1972. 


This  article  is  reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author.  It  was  originally  published  in 
2 parts  in  the  Islamic  Coins  Group  web  site  and  can  be  accessed  in  its  original  format 
at  that  site:  Barrage,  Fawzan.  Collecting  Medieval  Islamic  Coins,  Part  1,  as-Sikka, 
The  Online  Journal  of  the  Islamic  Coins  Group.  ISSN  1496-4414  Vol  1.2.  Winter 
1999/2000.  Islamic  Coins  Group.  And  Part  2.  Vol  2.1.  Spring  2000,  accessed 
02/18/2001. 

The  Islamic  Coins  Group  can  be  reached  at  http:llislamiccoinsgroup.50g.coml. 
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BOOK  NEWS  & REVIEWS 


The  first  edition  of  “Standard  Catalog  of  Stocks  & Bonds”,  by  Rainer  Stahlberg 
and  Colin  Bruce  II,  was  published  in  April  2002  by  Krause  Publications.  Available 
at  $39.95,  for  shipping  to  a US  destination  add  $4.00,  outside  the  US  add  $20.95. 
Prices  are  US$.  Orders  should  be  sent  to  the  publisher:  Krause  Publications,  Book 
Department  PR02,  P.O.  Box  5009,  Iola,  WI 54945-5009,  telephone  (715)  445-2214. 
Credit  card  customers  can  call  toll  free  (800)  258-0929. 

The  712  page  (8-1/2  by  1 1 inch)  soft  covered  catalog  has  382  pages  covering  6,500 
listings  of  collectable  stocks  and  bonds  issued  by  United  States  companies,  and  245 
pages  cover  companies  in  75  countries.  Canadian  stocks  and  bonds  are  cataloged  in 
16  pages.  There  are  more  than  2,500  photos  and  some  historical  data  on  some  issues. 

Listings  of  stocks  and  bonds  include  company  name,  a photo,  year  issued,  vignette 
display,  imprint,  certificate  type,  number  of  shares,  certificate  dimensions,  color  and  a 
valuation. 

A ten  page  Introductory  Section  explains  scripophily,  as  the  hobby  of  collecting 
stocks  and  bonds  is  known,  with  5 chapters  on:  the  history  of  stocks  and  bonds, 
elements  of  a certificate,  how  to  begin  collecting,  fraudulent  certificates  and 
scripophily  books. 

An  index  of  U.S.  stocks  and  bonds  and  an  index  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  cataloged  in 
the  75  non-US  countries,  covered  in  this  book,  conclude  the  catalog. 

Scripophily  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  hobbies  in  America.  It  has  gained  a serious 
following  since  its  beginnings  in  the  mid  1970’s.  The  main  draw  to  the  hobby  is  the 
large  variety  of  inexpensive  securities  available  in  today’s  market  place,  many  are 
valued  in  the  catalog  from  $3  to  $5. 

Reviewed  by  Jerry  Remick 


***** 


Dr.  Hans  Wilski:  A New  Table  of  Countermarks.  Hardbound.  Published  July 
2002.  144pp  inci  10  photographic  plates,  tables  and  numerous  text  figures.  Orders 
should  be  sent  to  the  publisher:  Verlag  Donata  Kinzelbach,  Stolze-Schrey-Str.  3, 
55124  Mainz,  Germany,  e-mail  KinzelbachCaaoL  com.  Price:  €34,  plus  postage. 

A comprehensive  description  of  countermarks  and  countermarked  coins.  The  book 
continues  the  studies  published  in  “Countermarks  on  Ottoman  Coins”,  but  it  can  be 
used  equally  well  as  a book  on  its  own.  Moreover,  as  the  number  of  so  far  unknown 
countermarks  increased,  as  numerous  drawings  were  improved  and  reading  errors 
could  be  eliminated. 


Information  from  the  Publisher 
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GHANA  COINS  STRUCK  BY  ROYAL  CANADIAN  MINT 


Paul  Baker 

The  very  latest  coins  of  Ghana  are  all  made  by  the  Royal  Canadian  Mint  (RCM).  A 
representative  of  the  RCM  first  visited  Ghana  to  make  contact  with  the  Bank  of 
Ghana  (BoG)  in  1983.  This  must  have  been  at  a time  when  the  tender  was  out  for 
the  1984  coinage  of  50  Pesewas,  1 Cedi  and  5 Cedis. 

What  was  apparently  the  RCM’s  first  contract  (or  at  least  their  first  one  of 
significance)  with  the  Bank  of  Ghana  was  signed  in  April  1996.  The  contract  was  of 
a value  3.1  million  Canadian  Dollars.  It  was  for  coins  of  two  denominations  and 
delivery  was  expected  to  commence  from  RCM’s  Winnipeg  plant  in  the  second  week 
of  October  1996.  The  two  denominations  must  have  been  the  200  and  500  Cedis  as 
these  are  the  two  denominations  known  with  date  1996  and  this  fits  with  what  was 
said  about  the  January  1999  BoG/RCM  contract. 

Ghana’s  1997  coins  were  of  denominations  50  and  100  Cedis.  Pieces  of  20  Cedis 
could  well  exist  also  being  as  the  January  1999  BoG/RCM  contract  included  20  Cedis 
coins  which  indicates  that  this  is  still  a useful  denomination  in  Ghana.  The  contract 
for  the  1997  coins  did  not  go  to  the  RCM. 


200  Cedis,  1996  200  Cedis  1998 


Ghana’s  1998  coins  are  200  Cedis  and  500  Cedis.  It  would  rather  seem  that  these 
were  the  result  of  a 9 million  Canadian  Dollars  contract  won  by  the  RCM  in  1997. 
Of  interest  about  the  1998  200  Cedis  is  that  the  fields  are  a little  frosted  and  the 
raised  devices  brilliant.  This  is  quite  a distinct  feature  and  has  also  been  used  on  the 
United  Arab  Emirates  1 Dirham  coins  of  1998/1419  as  made  by  the  RCM  and  no 
doubt  a few  other  types.  I have  recently  seen  1998  dated  500  Cedis  coins,  they  too 
have  this  special  finish  (frosted  fields...)  but  it  does  not  have  quite  as  marked  an 
affect  as  on  the  200  Cedis  coins.  (Note  - this  is  not  a finish  solely  to  keep  collectors 
impressed  but  more  a way  that  RCM  leaves  its  mark  on  yet  another  series  of  coins 
it  has  made  for  a foreign  government.) 

The  only  coin  of  Ghana  I have  with  a date  after  1998,  is  a 50  Cedis  of  1999.  This 
coin  has  the  distinctive  finish  as  seen  on  the  200  and  500  Cedis  coins  of  1998,  a tell- 
tale sign  of  the  coin  having  been  made  by  the  RCM.  This  coin  no  doubt  came  about 
from  the  most  recent  BoG/RCM  contract  of  which  I am  aware.  This  contract  was 
signed  in  January  1999  and  was  worth  13.5  million  Canadian  Dollars  to  the  RCM. 
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This  contract  is  not  only  the  biggest  BoG/RCM  contract  to  date  but  when  signed  it 
became  the  RCM’s  biggest  ever  contact  with  an  African  government.  This  contract 
is  for  the  supply  of  coins  of  20,  50  and  100  Cedis.  The  fulfillment  of  this  contract 
will  mean  that  the  RCM  will  be  supplying  all  of  Ghana’s  coins.  Contract  related 
details  for  the  above  were  found  on  the  "Canada  export  on-line"  site  at 
http://www.dfait-maeci.gc.ca/english/news/newsletr/canex/menu.htm. 

Another  coin  mentioned  there  was  a one-ounce  Gold  coin  made  in  1997  for  Ghana, 
it  was  to  celebrate  the  40th  anniversary  of  Ghana’s  independence.  This  independence 
had  been  attained  on  6th  March  1957.  I have  seen  no  sign  of  this  coin  in  the 
numismatic  market  or  press  as  of  yet. 

Ghana  is  mentioned  by  Westaim  Corporation  (of  Canada)  as  being  a country  for 
whose  coinage  they  have  supplied  materials,  i.e.  blanks. 

Finally,  something  not  to  do  with  RCM  made  coins  for  Ghana  - but  something  by 
way  of  a correction  on  the  information  currently  in  the  Standard  Catalog  of  World 
Coins.  The  50  Cedis  1991  coins  are  not  magnetic  and  therefore  (also  considering 
color)  are  rather  likely  made  of  Copper-Nickel.  Pieces  of  the  three  other  dates  i.e. 
1995,  1197  and  1999  are  magnetic  and  so  are  quite  possibly  Nickel-Plated  Steel. 

******************************************************************** 

MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 

Tom  Galway,  Gallery  Numis,  P.  O.  Box  620421,  Middleton,  W1  53562-0421,  e- 
mail:  galleryl4@charter.net  Write  for  a free  copy  of  my  List  No.  19.  In  struck 
Chinese  cash  pieces  there  are  over  200  different  types  offered.  Also  there  is  an 
extensive  listing  of  Great  Britain  18th  century  tokens  listed  by  Dalton  and  Hamer 
numbers  and  19th  century  tokens  listed  by  Withers  numbers. 

RULES  FOR  USERS  OF  THE  MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE:  All  notices  are  free 
and  should  be  directed  to  the  editor  of  the  NI  Bulletin  (see  inside  front  cover  for 
address). 

Notices  will  be  limited  to  a maximum  of  8 lines,  including  the  name  and  address. 

All  responses  to  notices  must  be  answered  by  the  person  entering  the  notice. 

Preference  will  be  give  in  the  following  order  to  notices  when  the  page  is 
oversubscribed  in  a single  month: 

1.  Research  Notices  2.  Wanted  Items 

3.  Trades  Offered  4.  For  Sale  Items 

Further  rule  on  notices  offering  items  for  sale  restrict  specific  prices  or  values.  For 
sale  notices  must  be  for  general  offerings,  offering  of  a price  list,  offering  of  a mail 
bid  sale  catalog,  disposal  of  an  individual  collection,  write  for  price(s),  etc.  In 
months  where  there  is  no  room  for  “for  sale”  notices,  the  notice  will  be  held  over 
until  the  next  month. 
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